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the moment was ill-chosen for raising the thorny question of British
suzerainty over the Transvaal, and still more for suggesting to the
Boers that they should make large concessions to the people who had
just been caught out in a conspiracy against their government. A
further difficulty was that Rhodes and Jameson were now on the
way to become heroes of London society and the London crowd.
When Jameson and his associates were brought over to London to be
tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, they were received with, wild
enthusiasm, and on their being sentenced to moderate terms ot im-
prisonment, sympathy with them was loudly expressed and frantic
' efforts were made to obtain a reduction of their sentences.
All this made bad worse, but the situation might still have been
retrieved if Rhodes had played the part which as a patriot and im-
perialist might have been expected of him at such a in onicnt. Revolu-
tion and Raid were of his planning ; it was he who had persuaded
Chamberlain to allow Jameson to come with his troopers to the
Bechuanaland border, he who was responsible for the fantastic mis-
calculation of the Boer power, and for the gross mismanagement of
the Uitlanders' movement. It was plainly his duty to take the blame
on himself and to do everything in his power to prevent suspicion
falling on the Imperial Government. His action was far otherwise.
To save the Charter of the South African Company, to escape the
pains and penalties, personal and material, which the public interest re-
quired, and for that purpose to putprcssure on the Colonial Secretary and
the Imperial Government appears now to have been his one thought.
Mr. Garvin's brilliant and skilful narrative of these months in the
third volume of his" Life " of Chamberlain raises fascinating psycho*
logical problems, but a rising indignation at the conduct of Rhodes,
as there described, must surely be the chief emotion of those who
read it. The facts are now sufficiently clear. Chamberlain, new to
office and believing in the infallibility of Rhodes, had in various ways
facilitated the Rhodes-Jameson scheme. Plainly, as he admitted to
Miss Flora Shaw, he was aware of the use which it had been intended
to make of Jameson's troopers, though not, of course, of the use which
Jameson actually made of it.1 He had also been unwise enough to
1 It was Rhodes's case that he too was unaware. Jameson, he said, ** had
upset his apple-cart."
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